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News and Editorial Comment 
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From the Editor’s Watchtower 


“See no evil; Hear no evil; Speak no evil.” This old philos- 
ophy of the traditional three monkeys may be good in part—and 
by implication advises speaking of things worthwhile—a policy 
which we shall attempt to follow here. 

——_O——_—_—_ 

Do you make it a practice to check through our section on 
Reviews of Recent Books? If not, take a look at it in this issue 
and note the variety of books which are given concise evaluation. 
You might find a book that you would like to add to your library. 

omnes 

This month, March 16-18, marks the annual gathering of the 
teachers and school executives of North Carolina at Raleigh. Pres- 
ident B. L. Smith, Superintendent of the Greensboro schools, is 
to be congratulated on the goo gain in membership this year as 
well as other achievements of the Association under his leader- 
ship. The membership now numbers 17,200, a figure that is 
within 300 of the entire white public school teaching staff in the 
state—an all-time high. 

——— 

Blaming ear-pulling by former teachers for his oversize ears, 
Mr. Shafer, 21, Roanoke, Virginia, recently wrote all state school 
superintendents urging them to eliminate ear-pulling by their 
teachers—apparently he wishes it could be made retroactive. 

cunetiniamememnns 

It may interest you to know that the article on “The People’s 
Choice” by Harold Benjamin, in the November issue of the High 
School Journal was summarized in the approximately 20 leading 
articles on education in the January issue of The Education Di- 
gest; and the one on “100 Books for the General Professional Li- 
brary,” by William T. Gruhn, in the January Journal was carried 
in the February issue of The Education Digest. An abstract of 
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Dr. Carleton E. Preston's article in the November Journal on “Ob- 
jectives and Practices in the Teaching of Science” was abstracted 
in the January issue of The American Biology Teacher; an article 
by Laurence W. Ross in the November issue on “Should We Have 
General Language” was abstracted in the approximately twenty 
selected articles used in the Loyola Educational Digest for Janu- 
ary; and the article “Changing Concepts of the High-School Prin- 
cipalship,” by Harl R. Douglass, in the December Journal, was 
abstracted in the February issue of the School Review. 
_————— 

An interesting critique of the summary of the report and recom- 
mendations of the New York Regents Inquiry into public edu- 
cation in New York State appears by Dr. Harl R. Douglass in 


this issue. It is well worth careful reading. 
————O————_ 


During the recent football season, the Chairman of a school 
board informed seventeen teachers in a high school in Massachu- 
setts that they must “either sell football tickets or quit their jobs.” 
Draw your own conclusions! 

— 

Not so long ago, your editor attended a meeting in Raleigh 
of the State Council on Adult Education appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. There’s a movement that will bear planning for in any 
school system! Some educational leaders are predicting that adult 
education will be “the next great movement in public education 
in this country.” Let’s study its possibilities for our local schools 
in a long-range program. 

———— 

In these days when economy appears to be the theme of na- 
tional and state legislatures, the public school relations program 
becomes all the more important. County and city superintendents 
will be particularly interested in the Kanawha County School Cate- 
chism in the article “Kanawha County School Catechism” by Su- 
perintendent Virgil L. Flinn, Charleston, West Virginia. It pre- 
sents a fine idea. 

a 

Another blackboard idea! Green “blackboards” made of plate 
glass, sanded and colored, with a view to relieving eye strain and 
adding cheerfulness to the classrooms, is being tried out in a school 
in Newton, Massachusetts. 

——— 

Did you know that the High School Journal is indexed in 

the Education Index? 
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School Board Responsibilities 


The administration of public schools throughout America is 
largely of the decentralized type which places upon local boards 
the major responsibility for the policy and practice in educational 
procedure. 

This is in keeping with the democratic tradition of the rights 
of local administration to function within certain general limita- 
tions. A second recognized principle is that of the separation 
of school administration from other governmental functions. In 
general this prevails throughout the country. Experience has 
shown the value of such separation of administration. 

The North Carolina system has to a very large extent lost sight 
of the democratic principle of local responsibility for schools, even 
though Boards of Education have been retained for county and 
city administrative units. Local district School Committees still 
exist but have little legal standing. There appears to be a trend 
toward a return of some of the responsibilities once vested in these 
local Boards and it is safe to say that, within reasonable limita- 
tions, further educational progress depends upon this development. 

The school administrator, whether superintendent or principal, 
has a particular responsibility to his governing board to furnish a 
clear and adequate interpretation of modern educational practices 
in the instructional and administrative phases of the program. 
This can come about only through a real philosophy of the place 
of the school in general, and in particular, as it applies to the local 
community involved. 

Too often this assistance is given in vague and general terms of 
pedagogical language which the layman does not understand. A 
program of well-planned discussion, constructive visitation, and 
directed reading will acquaint board or school committee members 
with the major problems in a highly specialized field. In the long 
run, the administrator who cannot win his own board to a sound 
and progressive point of view has little chance of leading his com- 
munity to accept forward-looking programs. 

An immediate opportunity in North Carolina is to present the 
program of the State School Board Association in such a way as 
to interest all boards in the study of the problems of this state 
with respect to school support, control and administration. Many 
wide-awake schoolmen have been instrumental in showing their 
boards the opportunities of this new association. There is a state 
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organization with six chairmen of the Districts which correspond 
in territory to those of the North Carolina Education Association. 
—G. B. P. 


Educational News—Facts—Events 


“Meet Pemberton High!”—that is the title of a silent film 
picturing the school day of an average high school student in 
Pemberton, New Jersey. 

G. T. Windell, superintendent, Spencer Schools, North Caro- 
lina, successfully inaugurated a teacher-pupil cooperative plan for 
the improvement of school attendance. . . . J. W. Webster, prin- 
cipal, Arthur high school, North Carolina, reports successful teach- 
er's discussion meetings, held after a group dinner, and built 
around specific problems originated by the teachers. 

For education or cannon fodder?—birth rates per 1000 popula- 
tion in leading countries are: Japan, 31.6; Italy, 22.2, Germany, 
ig; U. S. A., 16.7; France, 15.2; England, 14.8. . . . North Caro- 
lina, which led in birth rates a few years ago, now ranks sixth 
among the forty-eight states, with 22.6 births per 1000 population 
annually. 

In cities of 2,500 or more the pupil-teacher ratio per enrollment 
is 34, according to latest data of the U. S. Office of Education. . . . 
Junior college enrollment increased from 136,000 in 1936-37 to 
155,000 in 1937-38. There are now 556 junior colleges in the 
United States. 

At Waukesha, Wisconsin, a citizenship day is set aside for all 
youth in the county reaching the age of 21. It is a part of the 
plan in the schools there to inaugurate a post-school guidance 
service. 

Willard E. Givens, secretary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, was recently re-elected for a four-year term by the execu- 
tive staff of the Association. . . . Homer P. Rainey, formerly di- 
rector of the American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed as President, University of Texas, effective 
June 1. 

W. J. Coats of Raeford schools, North Carolina, reports the 
purchase recently of a 16mm. projector which is being paid for 
by 5c admission shows. . . . North Carolina ranks as the 12th state 
in population in the nation but eighth in the number of children 
of school age. 

R. A. Smook, principal, Ashemont School, North Carolina, re- 
ports a plan for a “Citizenship Honor Roll” which is stimulating 
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good citizenship practices in their school. . . . In the U. S. there 
are some 15,000 libraries with a total of 225,000,000 volumes. 

There are now forty-two school units in North Carolina, forty 
city and two county, which have voted local supplemental taxes 
to add to the eight month school term financed by the state . . 
Dr. Payson Smith, formerly Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, received the American Education Award for 1939 at the 
Cleveland meeting of the A. A. S. A. 

The National Education Association meets July 2-6, in San 


Francisco, California. ... The World Federation of Education 
Associations meets in Rio de Janeiro, South America, August 6-11, 
1939- 


The Future Teachers’ Club of Walterboro, South Carolina, 
organized the latter part of 1938, recently received national charter 
number one from Joy Elmer Morgan, National Chairman. ... A 
plan for insuring athletes against injuries in practice or in competi- 
tion is in successful operation in Pontiac, Michigan. 

A monthly school paper, supported by ads, and supplied to 
all homes free, is reported by J. H. Hardin, principal, Harris High 
School, North Carolina. . . . Any local school district in Pennsy]l- 
vanic may employ one or more “home and school visitors” for 
wh: the state will reimburse the district on the same basis as 
for elementary school teachers. 

Recently, a 16-page rotogravure tabloid of school pictures, with 
summary explanations, was delivered to each home in Detroit 
having school pupils. The pictures call attention to practically 
every phase of school work in the Detroit educational program. 


Have You Read? 


There is perhaps no one who hasn’t said that “variety is the 
spice of life!” But as a suggestion—why not vary the diet of pro- 
fessional reading by trying one of the following books? They 
are non-professional in nature and yet have a contribution to 
make to the work of a teacher in the broad sense. 


Invisible Stripes. Lewis E. Lawes. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 

1938. Pp. 315. $2.50. 

This is a sequel to the author’s previous book “20,000 Years in 
Sing Sing.” While the well-known warden has a flair for the spec- 
tacular, his present volume is based on a careful but interesting 
analysis of life stories of prisoners, built around a rather remark- 
able prison diary. It will have value in helping teachers to un- 
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derstand some of the sources and props of crime which have their 
roots in social, educational, religious, and economic institutions. 
Days of Our Years. Pierre Van Paassen. New York: Hillman-Curl, 

Inc. 1938. Pp. 520. $3.50. 

Through this account of the life of a foreign newspaper corres- 
pondent, the material in this volume reflects in a most interesting 
way the biography of a generation. It recounts happenings in 
France, Ethiopia, Spain, Palestine, Morocco, and elsewhere, wher- 
ever history was in the making. It is a Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection for February. 


Ultimate School Objective 

Twenty-five members of the faculty of Eagle Rock High School, 
Los Angeles, California, united in framing the following statement 
of the ultimate objective of all school activity: 

“That each individual, whatever his natural endowment, may 
increasingly grow in reasonable understanding of himself and the 
physical and social world towards such standards of conduct and 
character as may build for him an integrated personality, to the 
end that the whole school and ultimately the community, knowing 
and desiring the pattern and purpose of the abundant life, may 
advance towards the ideal of integrated social progress.” 


Do You Know? 


Do you know the fifth and sixth stanzas of “America”—or did 
you know there were more than four? 

When Dr. Samuel Frances Smith, minister, linguist, and 
teacher, wrote “America” in 1832, he gave us six stanzas. You will 
be particularly interested in the educational tinge to the words of 
the fifth and sixth. Why not have your students try them some- 
time when singing America? 


5- Our glorious land today, 6. Thy safeguard, liberty, 
"Neath education's sway, The school shall ever be, 
Soars upward still. Our Nation’s pride! 
Its halls of learning fair, No tyrant hand shall smite, 
Whose bounties all may share. While with encircling might 
Behold them ev’rywhere All there are taught the right 
On vale and hill. With truth allied. 
Can It Be? 


The National Union of Teachers of England is 68 years old 
and represents 80 per cent of all the teachers in England. As a 
result, so says Elsie V. Parker, president, only two teachers have 
been wrongfully dismissed. 
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Hugh Morson on Parade! 


A. P. SMITH 
Science Teacher, Hugh ‘Morson High School 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


We of the Hugh Morson High School did not exactly know 
what we had set out to accomplish when we undertook to prepare 
an amateur moving picture production of activities in our school. 

The cooperation of the Photography Club in the high school 
was enlisted in making the film to picture the activities of our 
high school through the use of our 16mm. projector. It was very 
stimulating to see the intense interest with which the students in 
the club approached their respective responsibilities in the making 
of the various “shots.” 

We wanted something that would clearly depict the organi- 
zation of our school and how it functioned. In order to present 
the activities of the school in a logical sequence we decided upon 
filming the events throughout a typical day, beginning in the early 
morning with the arrival of teachers and children, and ending with 
the athletic events of the afternoon and school affairs at night. 

We are still engaged in the work of making this major produc- 
tion, as we like to call it. Although we have made many splen- 
did scenes of the activities there are still many more to be made. 
We have pictures of classroom scenes, dramatics, athletics, school 
board meeting, scenes at the teachers’ banquet, glee club, band, 
random shots of the students at play and work around the 
building, etc. When the picture is completed and the scenes 
edited into their proper sequence it is to bear the title, Activities 
of a Typical Hugh Morson School Day. 

The picture when completed will be used for many valuable 
and educational purposes. It will be used to advertise the school 
and its program by showing it to various groups of parents and 
citizens in the community. In this way there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to interpret the modernized trends of the school to the 
parents and thus insure their loyalty and support to the work of 
the school. It is a remarkable way of “selling” modern educa- 
tional practices to the public. 
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Kanawha County School Catechism 
VIRGIL L. FLINN 
Superintendent, Charleston, West Virginia 

We published The Kanawha County School Catechism of ques- 
tions and answers for the purpose of acquainting the administra- 
tive, supervisory, teaching, coordinating and maintenance person- 
nel, as well as parents and students, with the Kanawha County 
School System. The chapter headings are: The Physical Plant, 
Teaching Personnel, Enrollment, Finance, Curricula, Attendance 
and ‘Transportation, Supervision, Education for the Negroes, 
Health Service, Innovations and Accomplishments, and Present 
Needs. 

Since Kanawha County is large and has a far-flung school 
system, it was felt our citizens should become better acquainted 
with their schools in order that they could intelligently and con- 
structively seek improvement. Through Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion meetings and other contacts it was found that the average 
citizen had very little knowledge of the school system as a whole. 

The obligation of acquainting the public relative to the aims, 
objectives, purposes, and needs of the public schools is an obliga- 
tion of the public school people. We have won the battle for free 
public education but the battle to maintain the advance of the 
last few decades is just beginning. It is again time to turn the 
spotlight on the place of public education in a democracy. 

We know that the Catechism has been of much value. Many 
people have said, “I didn’t realize this or that.” When people 
are told that their school budget is a certain figure, that is one 
thing. When they are shown the magnitude of the problem, and 
unit costs show what Johnny or Mary is actually getting for six 
or seven cents an hour, the attitude is entirely different. The prob- 
lem is simply one of interpretation. We feel that the Catechism 
has done a good job for us. 


Fayetteville Steps Forward! 


F. D. BYRD, JR. 
Assistant Superintendent, Cumberland County Schools, 
and Secretary, Vocational Guidance Commission 


Last spring Fayetteville realized a long-felt need through the 
organization of a Vocational Guidance Commission under the 
leadership of Horace Sisk, City School Superintendent, and pres- 
ent Chairman of the Commission. Other members of the Commis- 
sion include representatives of the Business and Professional Wo- 
men’s Club, Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and one representative from 
each of the city schools. 
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Unfortunately the greater percentage of our high school gradu- 
ates never enter college, and the primary purpose for organizing 
this Commission was to make an attempt to bridge the wide gap 
existing between high school graduation and a job for the gradu- 
ate. 

At the beginning of this school year, J. Duke Haynie was em- 
ployed as Coordinator in the Fayetteville High School. He helped 
boys and girls in the junior and senior classes interested in vo- 
cational work to adjust their daily schedules to include two periods 
for vocational study and two for regular academic courses. Fay- 
etteville with its wide range of diversified occupations is particu- 
larly well prepared to offer desirable opportunities for vocational 
training through an apprenticeship program. 

At present the class is composed of 25 pupils unusually inter- 
ested in their work. Courses now offered are: auto mechanics, auto 
painting, body and fender work, electric welding, salesmanship, 
stenography, meat-cutting, cafeteria management, radio, motoring, 
press-room work, motor repair, filling station operation, refrigera- 
tion, and printing. For this parttime work the students receive 
compensation, averaging about twelve cents per hour, and in sev- 
eral instances, the assurance of steady employment upon gradua- 
tion from high school. 

In summary, the purposes of the Fayetteville Vocational Guid- 
ance Commission are: (1) to act as an advisory board to the co 
ordinator and the vocational set-up in the high school and night 
classes; (2) to solicit the cooperation of the local businesses in re- 
gard to apprenticeships; (3) to give technical advice and service 
in those fields in which the members of the Commission are quali- 
fied; (4) to aid in securing expert speakers in vocational fields; (5) 
to broaden the scope of the program whenever feasible; (6) to aid 
in the placement of students who have completed the course; (7) 
to assist in following up graduates until they have become estab- 
lished; and (8) to make a survey of vocational needs in Fayette- 
ville and vicinity, and to advise accordingly. 


A Cooperative Community Program’ 


An interesting cooperative community program has been de- 
veloped at Dowagiac, Michigan, a city of 5,500 people. The pro- 
gram includes the rural area served by the city. The community 
plan, in which fifty-five organizations participate, was established 
to improve the social, cultural, spiritual, and economic phases of 
community life. 


1Carl M. Horn is superintendent of schools at Dowagiac, and Leeds Gulick is 
director of the community program. 
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The program is in charge of a community council which repre- 
sents the participating organizations. The council elects an exe- 
cutive board which is in direct charge of the program and which 
appoints a full-time director, the major portion of whose salary 
is provided by the federal government through the George-Deen 
Act. 

Activities which the community council sponsors are grouped 
as follows: athletic, civic, co-ordinative, economic, educational, 
health, home and family, recreational, spiritual, survey, welfare, 
and youth. Considerable emphasis is placed on activities for youth, 
and youth is also given a definite place in the direction of the pro- 


gram. 
———— 


State College Summer Session 

During the 1939 Summer School, The Division of Teacher 
Training of State College in Raleigh, N. C., will lay special em- 
phasis upon the preparation of teachers of Industrial Arts and In- 
dustrial Education, in addition to the regular courses in education. 

In addition to the courses to be offered by the regular faculty, 
the college has secured the services of Dr. Verne C. Fryklund of 
Wayne University of Detroit, Michigan, for the first three weeks 
of the Summer School, June 12-30. Dr. Fryklund will give two 
courses: (1) Current Problems in Industrial Arts, and (2) The 
Philosophy of Industrial Education. These two courses will be 
given for double time thus permitting students to earn three term 
credits. 

Dr. Fryklund has had long and rich experience in the training : 
of teachers of trade and industrial subjects and of industrial arts, 
as well as having had practical experience as a builder and drafts- 
man. 

Special three-week courses for teachers of Agriculture, who are 
now teaching, will also be given during the summer. 





University Summer Session 
The University of North Carolina Summer Session officials have 
announced the following dates for 1939: 
ist term—June 8-July 18 
2nd term—July 19-August 26 
Courses are being offered for teachers, principals, and admin- 
istrators. In addition to courses, special conferences are being 
planned on important topics including (1) Rural Education, (2) 
Professional Relations, (3) Visual Aids, and (4) Safety Education. 

















New-type Commencements at Henderson’ 


WILLIAM D. PAYNE 
Principal, High School, Henderson, North Carolina 


KR 


HANK Heaven, that’s over! Did you understand what our 
Se guest was talking about, Bill?” 

The speaker was James Knight, the president of our Senior 
Class of 1933, overheard as he addressed his classmate, Bill Bryan. 
Bill replied, “That fellow must have thought he was talking to 
college graduates, for I certainly didn’t get the slightest idea of 
what he was trying to get across to us.” 


AN IpEA Was Born 


This occurred at the time of my first commencement as prin- 
cipal, after I had devoted many hours to planning the usual ar- 
rangements. In spite of my disappointment, the idea flashed into 
my mind that the seniors had been given no part in the program 
except the traditional Salutatory and Valedictory speeches. Neither 
the faculty nor the seniors had been given any responsibilities for 
planning the commencement program. The music, the talks, the 
address to the graduates—all were by outsiders. James and Bill 
had unwittingly pointed out to me the weakness of my first attempt 
at commencement planning. 

My superintendent (E. M. Rollins) gave me much encourage- 
ment as I talked with him about ways and means of vitalizing our 
future commencements. 

The Commencement materials published by the National Edu- 
cation Association and various books and periodical articles were 
examined and they proved very helpful and full of excellent sug- 
gestions. The Senior Speaker Type of program as followed by 
the schools of Chanute, Kansas, seemed to provide an answer to 
my desire to improve our commencement programs. 


Our COMMENCEMENT IN 1934 


Soon after school opened in September, 1934, the faculty be- 
came interested in the project and offered to assist in every possible 
way. We held a number of meetings with the Class of 1934. They 
were very receptive to the idea of using Senior Speakers for the 
1934 Commencement, and the president appointed a committee to 
study the project extensively. The class soon voted to adopt “THE 


1 Editor’s Note: The 1939 Vitalized Commencement Packet, prepared annually by 
the N. E. A., containing excellent sample programs of new-type commencements, may 
be purchased for 50c from N. E. A., 1201-16th St., Washington, D. C 
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SEVEN OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION” as our central theme for the 1934 
program. The class voted almost unanimously to have every 
senior submit an essay on some phase of the general theme. 


Our teacher of senior English (Mrs. James Y. Paris) agreed to 
sponsor the entire project. The class made an extensive study 
of the objectives of education and then various members of the 
class chose one of the seven objectives as the subject for their essay. 
These essays were the original work of each pupil, but were pre- 
pared under the careful supervision of Mrs. Paris. 


After the papers had been prepared, she carefully evaluated 
them to select those worth consideration for the final group to be 
used on the night of commencement. The three best papers on 
each topic were selected and these young people then competed in 
two separate eliminations for the privilege of speaking on the 
graduation program. The seven seniors chosen were then care- 
fully trained to deliver their speeches on the night of the 1934 
commencement. 


The young people did so well, and the class was so enthusiastic 
over the whole project, that it was decided to continue the idea 
in the future. The entire faculty felt these students had in a small 
way portrayed to the people of Henderson the work of the school 
and the things it attempts to do for its students. Parents and 
friends of the graduates, and especially those of the speakers, had 
the pride and satisfaction of hearing them speak on topics of im- 
mediate interest and value to the school and community. 


Our COMMENCEMENT IN 1938 


“Worthy Home Membership, the Second Objective of Educa- 
tion,” was the general theme of our 1938 commencement. In it, 
the ideas of our Senior Speaker type were combined with the tech- 
niques of a modern panel discussion. Each member of the panel 
was responsible for developing one of the following phases of the 
general theme: 


Culture in the Home. 

Character in the Making of the Home. 

The Economic Aspects of the Home. 

What the Poets Have Said about the Home. 

Techniques in Home Making as Taught in the Henderson 
High School. 


These were not delivered as separate papers, but by questions and 
discussion the ideas were brought out by the various members of 
the panel. The audience was not invited to participate in the 


Fp oe fe > 
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discussion but this feature will very likely be added in our future 
programs. 

Every person who appeared on the stage of our auditorium 
was a senior or a pupil in the school, except two ministers, the 
superintendent of schools, the principal, the chairman of the 
Board of Education, and the President of the High School Parent- 
Teacher Association. The program centered around the theme 
of the panel discussion, which was novel, interesting, and excep- 
tionally well done for high school students. 

The program was over in one hour and a half. The audi- 
torium was jammed with twelve hundred people. Dozens of par- 
ents expressed their delight with the program. 

In our Commencement programs at Henderson the music is 
furnished by the high school band, orchestra, or glee clubs. All 
speakers are seniors and in this way our parents and patrons have a 
chance to see what our school is doing. They greatly enjoy hear- 
ing their own boys and girls speak in terms they can understand. 
This situation insures the enthusiastic interest of our audience. 

The attention and interest of the entire community is focused 
on the schools at commencement time. Usually, more adults visit 
the school during that period than at all other times in the year 
combined. Commencement week presents a splendid opportunity 
to interpret the school and its program to the local taxpayers. If 
they can really understand the needs of schools they are much 
more likely to become loyal and enthusiastic supporters. 


IDEAS FOR MopERN TYPE COMMENCEMENTS 


Our experience with the new-type commencement here at Hen- 
derson High School has been entirely confined to the Senior 
Speaker type. Topics used have been “The Seven Objectives of 
Education,” “The Schools of Tomorrow,” “One Hundred Years 
of Public Education in North Carolina,” “Health, the First Ob- 
jective of Education,” and “Worthy Home Membership, the Sec- 
ond Objective of Education.” 

These programs have been well received by our parents and 
the community in general, but there are many other modern 
types of Commencement programs. Other types in general use 
are the Demonstration type, the Pageant type, the Combination 
type, and the Interpretation type. All of these have been used 
extensively by various high schools. 

Many schools have found they can successfully interpret their 
work at Commencement time through an actual demonstration 
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of the work done in regular classrooms. The stage becomes a 
center of activity and the pupils actually perform many of their 
regular school tasks. The Franklin Junior High School, High- 
land Park, New Jersey, has used this type of program successfully 
for several years. 

The pageant is one of the most impressive means of portraying 
the ideals and aspirations of a modern high school. The pageant 
may be original and is frequently written by the senior class or a 
class committee, as a project in creative English. Other schools 
find it more desirable to buy a pageant in printed form and then 
adapt it to their own school. 

One of the features of the commencement week at the Hen- 
derson High School in 1937 was a pageant presented by the sen- 
iors. This was adapted from the very beautiful pageant “Youth’s 
Challenge” written by Miss Isabelle Ronan, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Many schools present histories of the schools in the local com- 
munity, county, or state. This type of program readily adapts 
itself to many different forms. A sponsor with initiative and imag- 
ination can help the seniors make this a very beautiful, impres- 
sive, and lofty service, and yet portray in a most effective manner 
the needs or objectives of the local school. Lyle W. Ashby in his 
article, “New Commencements for Old”! shows the very definite 
contrasts between the formal, stilted type of commencement and 
the type which has been used increasingly during the past ten 
years. The following is a reproduction of that contrast: 


OLp COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM NEw COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 

1. Was planned by school officials. 1. Is planned by the graduates. 

2. Consisted chiefly of an “Address” 2. Consists of a program by the 
by an imported speaker. graduates. 

3. Centered about no special or help- 3. Centers about a topic of interest 
ful topic. to pupils, parents, and community. 

4. Was precise repetition from year 4- Is original and attractive. 
to year. 

5. Was used chiefly as an oppor- 5. Is used as an opportunity for the 
tunity for preaching to the grad- graduates to train themselves for 
uates. self-activity. 

6. Secured the passive interest of the 6. Secures the active interest of the 
graduates and the community. graduates and community. 

7. Made no effort to interpret the 7. Interprets vital school activities to 
school to its patrons. citizens. 

8. Received no advance preparation. 8. Receives preparation by large 

numbers of people throughout the 
entire year. 


2 Ashby, Lyle W. “New Commencements for Old."" Nation's Schools. 5: 170-74. 
May, 1930. 
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g. Did not utilize the available re- 
sources. 
10. Merely ended another school year. 


g. Utilizes the resources of the school, 
home, and community. 

10. Makes a large contribution to 
graduates, school, and community. 


IMPORTANCE OF A Goop COMMENCEMENT 


For many of our students commencement night ends their for- 
mal education and for that reason graduation programs should 
be an experience of such beauty and significance that these youths 
will always remember the occasion as a fitting climax to their high 
school days. 

These students leave high school with regret and with a feel- 
ing of loyalty in their hearts that will perhaps help them to be 
better and more loyal patrons of the school in years to come than 
their parents were before them. No one could well select any of 
the new-type programs as superior to the others, but surely every 
school should use one of these newer types. 

The experiences of commencement are such that the school 
cannot afford to miss this splendid chance to interpret intelli- 
gently the local school to its patrons, and to provide for its seniors 
an experience so impressive and so beautiful they will never for- 
get the occasion. 
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STORY OF OUR STORY OF STORY OF 
LAND & PEOPLE NATIONS AMERICA 
by Glenn W. Moon byRogers, Adams, Brown by Ralph Volney Harlow 


A short simple narrative of 
American history. Written 
primarily for boys and girls 
in the seventh and eighth 
grades, it supports equally 
well a brief course for senior 
high-school pupils. A thrill- 
ing, exciting story, superbly 
illustrated. Probably the first 
textbook in American history 
easy enough for its grade. 


“The textbook that is revo- 
lutionizing the teaching of 
world history.” It adheres 
undeviatingly to the "sur- 
vey concept.” Pupils gain 
from its engaging narrative 
a clear understanding of 
how each modern nation 
came to be what it is today. 
There is a STORY OF NA- 
TIONS WORKBOOK. 


A full-length narrative of 
American history for elev- 
enth or twelfth grade. Har- 
low makes boys and girls 
live among the people and 
events that make up our 
nation's story. His organiza- 
tion presents an excellent 
balance of materials, with 
abundant teacher and pupil 


aids at the end of each unit. 


Write for the complete Holt social-studies list 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York - 


Chicago 


¢ Atlanta - 


Dallas 


. San Francisco 















Education for American Life 


The Report of the New York Regents’ Inquiry’ 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 
Kenan Professor of Education, and 
Head, Department of Education 
University of North Carolina 


mx 
ITHIN recent weeks the first of the volumes containing 
the reports and recommendations of the Committee of the 


Board of Regents for the public schools of the state of New York 
and its professional staff was published. 


PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATIONS 


These investigations were, to quote from the preface of the 
volume containing the summary of the general conclusions, “un- 
dertaken in order to find out what the educational system of the 
State is accomplishing, how well its total program fits present-day 
needs, and what the costs and cost elements of that program are 
and should be. Its purpose is to assist the Regents in considering 
the present needs and problems of the school system and in re- 
formulating the fundamental educational policies of the State. 
Under the provisions of the state Constitution, this responsibility 
falls primarily upon the Regents. 

“The Inquiry was organized late in 1935, under the direction 
of a special committee of the Board of Regents, consisting of 
John Lord O'Brian, William J. Wallin, and Owen D. Young, 
Chairman. Thomas J. Mangan, the present Chancellor, and James 
Byrne, the former Chancellor, have sat with the Committee as 
ex-officio members from its inception. 

“The work of the inquiry has been divided into three major 
undertaking: first, the examination of the educational enterprise 
of the State and the analysis of its outcomes, methods, and costs; 
second, the critical appraisal of the work now under way; and 
third, the formulation of policies and programs for dealing with 
the immediate problems and issues, and long-range objectives of 
the educational system of the State. 

“The procedure of the Inquiry has not been to gather great 
masses of statistics, to devise numerous questionnaires, or to pre- 
sent meticulous statistical description of every phase of education 


1 Gulick, Luther Halsey (Editor). Education for American Life: A New Program 
for the State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1938. 
Pp. xvii + 167. $2.00. 
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within the State. Rather, the Regents’ Committee and the staff 
of the Inquiry have been interested in isolating major issues and 
in hammering away at the chief problems discovered in order to 
find a reasonable, comprehensive solution which would commend 
itself to the forward-minded people of the State of New York. 
Though the staff of the Inquiry have made extensive studies in 
New York City with the aid of New York’s school authorities, 
and though certain of the findings and recommendations are ap- 
plicable to the City, the major focus of the Inquiry has been 
outside of the City of New York, which, after all, is primarily 
responsible for its own schools.” 


CONTENT OF THE SUMMARY 


In this first volume “Education for American Life,” Part I, 
are 71 pages devoted to a summary of the conclusions and 92 
pages devoted to three major aspects of administration and fi- 
nance: (1) A Home Rule Method for Inspiring School District 
Organization, (2) Rebuilding the State Education Department, 
and (3) Cost and Economies under the New Program. There are 
certain sections of this report which should be of much interest to 
all those interested in secondary schools. Among them are the 
following passages: 


“With all the splendid effort that has been made to keep 
the school system up to date, with all the teachers’ loyal de- 
votion, with all the taxpayers’ increased support, it is insisted 
by teachers, by school administrators and officials, by parents 
and employers that the schools as a whole have not been able 
to keep up with the growing world in which we live. Too 
many schools have been forced to go on and on teaching the 
same lessons, from the same books, in the same way, to all 
children alike, year after year—all but ignoring the changes 
which have come into our whole life. 

“The result is inescapable, the school system of the State of 
New York is now turning out a great number of youth each 
year, with and without diplomas, who are not adequately edu- 
cated, who are not prepared to play a helpful part in the life 
of this State. Many are not ready to become citizens and to 
take a useful part in community and family life. Many are 
not ready to go to work and later to ge themselves to shift- 
ing economic conditions. Many who should go on are not 
ready for advanced or professional education, not ready to 
pursue their own intellectual or technical development. De- 
tailed studies, which will be published in due course, of tens 
of thousands of youth and of all types of schools in all sections 
of the State, made during the past two years by the Regents’ 
Inquiry, show that these frequent complaints are based on 
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fact. There is but one conclusion: our educational system is 
not all we want it to be; it is not fully doing the task we have 
assigned it.” 

Way THIS FALLING BEHIND? 


“When the educational system of a great State, in spite of 
generations of tradition, unstinted effort, and generous sup- 
port, fails to meet the needs of the rising generation and of 
the times, there must be ‘deep underlying causes which are re- 
sponsible for the shortcomings. In the State of New York to- 
day the following seem to be the underlying causes: 

1. The educational system has not yet adjusted its pro- 
gram to carry the new load imposed by the coming into the 
schools, particularly into the secondary schools, of all the chil- 
dren of all the people, with their many new and different 
needs. 

2. The school work for boys and girls has not been re- 
designed to fit them for the new and changing work oppor- 
tunities which they must face in modern economic life. 

3. The school program does not sufficiently recognize the 
increased difficulties of becoming and of being a good citizen. 

4. The educational system has not caught up with the 
flood of new scientific knowledge about the natural and the 
social world which has been made part of life in recent de- 
cades, and fails to give boys and girls a scientific point of view 
and an understanding of the world. 

5. The educational system has not been replanned to meet 
the new conditions of modern life and the new ways of living, 
in which the family, the church, and early work now exercise 
less influence, and in which increasing leisure in later life 
calls for, and makes possible, a rich and growing inner life. 

6. The citizens and the school leaders of the State of New 
York do not have a specific, agreed-upon goal. Both groups 
are going ahead in many directions, but without a destination 
toward which all may bend their energies. . . . 

“But the schools of New York State were not designed to 
meet the needs of all kinds of youth. Particularly is this true 
of the upper grades, which were originally planned almost 
entirely for those who were going on to college and perhaps 
into professional training. The high schools have been “col- 
lege preparatory” institutions. Now that only one-fifth of those 
in the high schools do, as a matter of fact, go on to college, 
the time has come to make over the high schools so that they 
will also be useful to the four-fifths who finish their formal 
schooling when they leave the secondary school. Now that all 
the children are in school, the idea that the school program 
should be planned from the top down, primarily to meet the 
needs of the colleges, is wrong. Without neglecting prepara- 
tion for college, the school program should be planned from 
the bottom up, fully to meet the needs of youth who will have 
to live and work in America today and tomorrow without 
further formal schooling.” 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The authors of this report furnish their idea of an “Outline 


of a New Educational Program.” Their recommendations for 
secondary education are quoted below. 








“ 


1. Begin the secondary school program with the seventh 
grade in all school districts. 

2. Make general education the central objective of the sec- 
ondary school program by devoting the greater part of the 
time up to the end of the twelfth grade to the study of gen- 
eral science, human relations, community life, world history, 
general mathematics, and the arts—subjects which touch many 
now divided academic topics, and which cover matters of di- 
rect value and interest to the average American citizen. Pre- 
sent these broad fields of knowledge in the ways in which they 
are generally encountered in life and work, and not as semes- 
ter hours for college entrance. Introduce more “review” in 
basis skills, such as reading and writing, particularly for those 
whose elementary school work is deficient. 

3. Recognize that the school has a distinct responsibility 
for character education, not by multiplying rules and disci- 
pline, but by establishing student activities, developing a knowl- 
edge of the great ethical literature and standards of mankind, 
and above all, by furnishing inspiring leadership in school. 
Make understanding and enthusiasm for the democratic sys- 
tem part of character education. 

4. Make all high schools large enough, but not too large 
(300- to 1,200-pupil capacity if possible), so that there can be 
electives without too small classes, and so that pupils may really 
experience student government, intramural sports, group mu- 
sic, and clubs—activities which should be greatly expanded as 
part of the school program. Make possible easier cooperation 
among school systems to handle the more specialized subjects. 
economically. 

5. Establish a guidance service in each school system 
equipped to give educational and vocational help to boys and 
girls in high school and to those who have finished but have 
not found a satisfactory job. 

6. Permit a pupil to leave school at sixteen years of age, if 
he has a real job. If he is unemployed and is not attending 
an educational institution, require him to continue under the 
supervision of the school and to pursue the kind of educa- 
tional program thus worked out until he is eighteen, unless 
he gets a job in the meantime. This program may be in 
school or not, as the boy and his advisers may determine. 
Discontinue continuation schools. 

7. Include general vocational education in the program of 
every comprehensive high school. In high school vocational 
courses lay chief emphasis on broad vocational training and 
not on the development of specialized skills. 
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8. Gradually add to the secondary school program beyond 
the twelfth grade new cultural courses and new subprofessional 
courses which will prepare boys and girls to enter the tech- 
nical and semi-professional occupations—surveying, laboratory 
work, junior engineering occupations and the like—wherever 
such courses are not now available. These new high school 
courses beyond the twelfth grade should qualify for state aid 
only on the approval of the local expanded educational plan 
by the State. 

g. Base high school graduation on readiness to leave school, 
as judged by local school officers in accordance with rules and 
regulations to be approved by the State Education Depart- 
ment, and discontinue the Regents’ Diploma. The local di- 
ploma should specify the work done and the competence 
achieved. 

10. End the Regents’ examinations as graduation tests, and 
transform them into examinations designed to discover the 
weak spots in curriculum or teaching. Make available to the 
schools a variety of examinations through which the schools 
themselves can measure pupils’ achievement. 

11. Emphasize in the school health and physical education 
program mental, emotional, as well as physical health. Pro- 
tect pupils and teachers against persons within the school ex- 
ercising a destructive emotional influence. Expand sports and 
activities in which all can join which have adult carry-over 
values; abandon the perfunctory but expensive annual “physi- 
cal examination” now required by law and have in its place 
one examination on school entrance, one on entering seventh 
grade, one on entering ninth grade, and one at the end of 
twelfth grade. 

12. Give more attention specifically to gifted youth and to 
handicapped youth, not only for their sake and the future of 
society, but also as a means of improving instruction for the 
average group of students. 

13. Improve libraries and increase reference, research, field 
work, and report-writing assignments; increase emphasis on 
English expression and broad reading. 

14. The school authorities cannot undertake the whole re- 
sponsibility within each community for the development of an 
intelligent handling of the problems of youth, but the-school 
authorities should join with other interested groups in seeing 
that the work of all local agencies which deal with youth in 
the area is coordinated and is in some way meeting each of the 
basic problems of youth.” 


Almost every one of these recommendations afford peculiar 
satisfaction to the author of this review. He has for more than 
a decade strongly advocated in the classroom, on the lecture plat- 
form, and in print each of these recommendations except number 
6, number g, and number 14. Number 6 is quite reasonable and 
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is in general principle similar to that made by him to the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission with this notable exception, that in the 
latter report, it was recommended that though full attendance at 
school might for many boys and girls terminate at 15 or 16, half 
time attendance should be required until the equivalent of four 
years of work beyond the elementary school had been completed, 
believing that education for intelligent citizenship could be ac- 
complished with no lower minimum. 

Recommendation No. g is also reasonable, certainly as far as 
discontinuing the Regents’ Diploma certifying high school gradu- 
ation is concerned. Recommendation No. 14 is one which seems 
today to be absolutely sound though most of us have in the past 
been quite provincial and nearsighted in this respect. 


OTHER CONSIDERATION EMPHASIZED 


In other sections where all levels of education are being dis- 
cussed certain important recommendations should be noted. 
Among them are the following: 


iti 


1. Introduce competition through Regents’ rules, into the 
selection and promotion of teachers throughout the entire State, 
as is required by the state Constitution and as is now attempted 
in New York City and in Buffalo. The elements to be con- 
sidered in such competition should include character and cul- 
tural influence, teaching ability or promise, broad education, 
technical training and experience, scholarship, and good health. 

2. Extend tenure to the 20,000 teaching positions not now 
covered by law as soon as the school systems can be reorgan- 
ized to provide professional supervision, especially for young 
and inexperienced teachers. Make the continuing right of all 
teachers to teach depend on evidence of continued growth and 
service, determined not solely by courses but also by worth- 
while scholarship, travel, and community service. Ultimately 
make retirement compulsory at age sixty-five and provide pen- 
sions. 

g. Strengthen teacher supervision locally, as will be possi- 
ble with the modernization of the school districts, in recog- 
nition of the fact that efficient teaching, particularly by new 
and inexperienced teachers, requires systematic, professional, 
and stimulating leadership. 

4. Reduce the number of prospective teachers admitted 
annually to the state teacher-preparing institutions, and select 
for training on a competitive basis only such candidates as 
are intellectually and personally promising material for teach- 
ing and school administration. 

5. Appropriate no state funds for the establishment of any 
statewide system of “junior colleges,” or of a state university, 
and authorize no city, county, or other area to set up new lib- 
eral arts colleges.” 
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The last of these will seem to some at least quite unfortunate 
and distinctly in the interest of protecting independent colleges 
from competition of a public university or public colleges. It is 
probably unwise for any state containing ten million people to 
have no state system of higher education responsible to the people 
and open to the capable young men and women of the state. By 
no manner of logic can democracy be best promoted by providing 
for higher education only in institutions looking for their finan- 
cial support to gifts from the well-to-do and controlled by boards 
of men.selected almost entirely from a small class and not repre- 
sentative of the entire population—men certain to be subject to 
all of the prejudices that characterize that particular class. 


EDUCATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


In a following paragraph, there is recommended what is but a 
feeble effort to provide for the education of the brightest young 
men and women of the state who cannot finance a college educa- 
tion. The recommendation provides six thousand scholarships 
awarded upon a competitive basis of from $50 to $300 a year. In 
other words, the professional men and women and the intellectual 
leaders of New York State are to be drawn from a little band of 
subsidized bright people from average or lower economic status 
and a very large group whose chief claim to the right of higher 
education is the wealth of their fathers. 

Southerners are encouraged by the diametrically opposed pol- 
icy of Southern legislatures, even with their wealth of less than 
15% per child of that of New York State, to steadfastly refuse to 
make the ability to pay high tuition fees the qualification for en- 
trance to their state universities. 

In evaluating this recommendation, one should not lose sight 
of the fact it was formulated by educational experts not associ- 
ated with state universities and approved by a Committee of Re- 
gents from whom it would not be expected to receive an indorse- 
ment of a state university, free from control of private and de- 
nominational interests, and involving an annual expenditure of 
from ten to twenty million dollars a year. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE INQUIRY 


Ten other volumes or publications of the reports of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry have been issued or are expected soon from the 
press of the McGraw-Hill Book Company of New York City. 
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They are: 


High School and Life. By Francis T. Spaulding. 

Preparation of School Personnel. By Charles H. Judd. 

State Aid and School Costs. By Alonzo G. Grace and G. A. Moe. 
Adult Education. By F. W. Reeves, T. Fansler, and C. O. Houle. 
Motion Pictures and Radio. “By Elizabeth Laine. 

When Youth Leave School. By Ruth Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall. 
Education For Citizenship. By Howard E. Wilson. 

Education for Work. By Thomas L. Norton. 

The School Health Program. By C. E. A. Winslow. 

School and Community. By Julius B. Maller. 


These should contain much stimulating material and it is un- 
fortunate the appropriation for the Inquiry did not provide for 
a wider circulation and use of the reports. The publishers have 
set a price upon the publications which is certain to restrict, un- 
fortunately, the number of institutions, schools, and individuals 
able to own the complete set of reports. 





School Art Exhibition 
From April 2 to 19, 1939, the Greater University of North 
Carolina is sponsoring the Second Annual North Carolina School 
Art Exhibition. All works should be at Person Hall Art Gallery in 
Chapel Hill by 5 p.m. Monday, March 27, 1939. 
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If you are considering a new geometry textbook 
If you would reduce the percentage of failures 
If your teaching emphasizes clear, logical thinking 
If you demand a text based on classroom experience 
If you want preparation for new college requirements 
Then you should examine 


Modern-School Geometry 


Clark - Smith - Schorling 
World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
441 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 

















Principles to Be Observed by Teachers 
DANIEL P. EGINTON 
School of Education, New York University 


xx 


LTHOUGH Helmholtz long ago thought the most practical 
A tin in the world is a good theory, there has been a tend- 
ency to discredit intangible ideas in the field of teacher education 
and in the practical situation. “Give us something practical,” is 
the universal cry of educational students. “Tell us what to do, how 
to do it, and when to do it.” Undoubtedly, there is much to be 
said in their behalf, but it is not that simple. 


THEORY IN THE EXTREME 

Theory and practice are two sides to a necessary whole and 
both are as essential as the sides of a rectangle. Each must be of 
considerable size in order to achieve significant results. The ex- 
treme of theory is well represented by the typical college professor 
of education who has not been in a public school situation for 
years and who has not associated with children for as many. 

He neither understands nor cares about the details of the 
theories as they apply to his work or to the surrounding schools. 
Consequently he advocates the principles of democracy but never 
provides an opportunity for his own students to criticize his 
methods and express themselves creatively in his classroom. He 
lectures on the merits of the discussion method and preaches in- 
tegration but organizes his own class as a series of disconnected 
“lessons.” 

In addition he advocates freedom but still makes all the assign- 
ments and coerces by threats of examinations and failures. Finally, 
he commends a pleasant environment but his own classroom is as 
barren as the walls of a tenement house, and he says teachers 
should provide for individual differences but still he uses only 
mass-production methods. 

Emerson pointed out the futility of preaching one doctrine 
and observing another when he brilliantly wrote: “I cannot hear 
what you say because of the thunder of what you are.” Certainly 
every teacher should continuously try to demonstrate or dramatize 
the ideas and ideals which he maintains are desirable. Theory 
has come into disrepute in education because so many exponents 
of theories have not lived them. 


“PRACTICAL” IN THE EXTREME 


The extreme of the practical-values point of view is typified by 
the conservative public school executive who is primarily an expert 
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in scientific management and thinks that things which cannot be 
reduced to mathematical objectivity are impractical—comparable 
to speculating how many angels could sit on the point of a pin 
as did the Sophists of old. He thinks of his school system as a 
mammouth educational factory turning out graduates according 
to the specifications of an inflexible, atomistic course of study 
which has been superimposed upon teachers and pupils. 

He is so much concerned with individual trees in front of 
him today that he does not see or care about the forest of tomor- 
row. He is so busy with decimal points, commas, assuring the 
memorization of disconnected facts, and the inculcation of tradi- 
tional ideals that he pays little attention to threats of unemploy- 
ment, wars, propoganda, social trends, and socio-economic changes. 
Indeed he wants and commends the practical. 

Life is not so simple that one can plan to run it like a train. 
As long as we do not know where we come from, what we are 
here for, and where we are eventually going we must allow time 

to speculate about these imponderables so that we can evolve 
’ guiding principles or hypotheses. More recently these have been 
.popularly called ‘frames of references” or “maps of values.” In- 
dividuals or nations which do not have them are as hopelessly 
lost as ships at sea without goals and chart. 


NEED FOR UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 

Browning expressed the need for ideals or underlying principles 
when he so aptly said: “A man’s reach should be beyond his grasp, 
or what is a heaven for?”” The tendency for teachers to grasp for 
temporary straws rather than to reach for higher ideals is largely 
responsible for the contempt into which contemporary education 
has fallen in the eyes of some critics. The inconsistencies, oppor- 
tunistic methods, conflicts, and inefficiencies found in education in- 
dicate the need for serious philosophical meditation and scientific 
experimentation to formulate elemental principles and to interpret 
and apply them to all levels of the educational ladder. 

Let us repeat that it is not enough to formulate high-sounding 
ideals or principles, valuable and necessary as these are. We must 
interpret and apply them to every-day situations and problems. 

The need of bringing ideals down to earth, so to speak, is 
classically illustrated in the experience of a typical soap-box lec- 
turer. In his remarks he had led others to believe that he thought 
they should give away one half of their belongings. Wishing to 
check up on him, a would-be heckler presently asked him. 

“Do you mean to say that if you had a million dollars, you 
would give away one half of it?” 
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“Certainly,” replied the speaker. 

“If you had one hundred thousand dollars, would you give 
away fifty thousand?” 

“I sure would.” 

“If you had ten thousand, would you give away five thousand 
of it?” 

“With pleasure, my friend.” 

“If you had two pigs, would you give away one of them?” 

“Lord no,” answered the embarrassed orator. “I have two pigs.” 


APPLICATION OF EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

It is not only difficult but apparently impossible in several 
instances to apply educational principles on the two-pig level. Let 
us hope that we shall always be groping for the final meaning of 
such concepts as integration and individual differences. 

We can, however, make temporary generalizations and obser- 
vations which are in marked progress over traditional ideas and 
procedures. In short, I am trying to stress that we should always 
seek for deeper meanings to effect improvements. There should 
never be a last word; only the latest is enough. 

Most of the recent lists of the qualifications of teachers include 
a sound philosophy of education as one of the most important. It 
is doubtful if anything else is more important in the long run. 
Cooperating teachers frequently say that the student teachers I am 
supervising do not understand the basic principles of teaching or 
have their bearings, so to speak. 

What are the most important principles of teaching? I have 
asked this question frequently and have tried to formulate a work- 
able, comprehensive outline of them. After considerable research 
and study, I am ready now to give others my results. It is possible 
here, however, to offer only a gist of the principles and to suggest 
that they be studied carefully enough to be interpreted on the 
two-pig level. 

CLASSIFICATION OF PRINCIPLES 

The principles which should be observed by the teacher may 
helpfully be classified into two groups: 

1. The sociological—pertaining to the social environment and 

society. 

2. The psychological—dealing with human nature and the par- 
ticular manner in which people grow (learn in traditional 
language). 

In suggesting generalizations, it is necessary to deal with all as- 

pects of the work of a good teacher and all of the elements involved 
in the proper stimulation and guidance of individuals—education. 
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Before presenting the lists of principles, I should like to call 
attention to the need of observing or meeting such general criteria 
as accuracy, art, careful preparation, economy, efficiency, industry, 
fairness, resourcefulness, and the scientific temper. These might 
well be thought of as fundamental principles, since what the 
teacher is counts just as much as what she knows or does. 


Teachers should remember that they teach themselves to a 
large extent, as I have already indicated. Living precepts are in- 
finitely more effective than abstract concepts for the same reason 
that a picture is said to be worth a thousand words. 


The following outline is recommended as a checking list for 
the practicing teacher and a source of suggested problems which 
merit study and discussion. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHERS 


Change. This is one of the few certainties in life and should always be con- 
sidered. Keep up to date. 

Cooperation. A synonym for democracy. Teachers should work closely with 
students, parents, supervisors, and all interested in education. All proce- 
dures should be cooperative in a democratic microcosm. 

Consideration. We must respect individuals and treat them with consideration. 

Democratic, Informal Relationships. Teachers should be friendly counselors of 
students—not bossy dictators. Relationships should be natural and in- 
formal to relieve tension and promote creation. 

Diplomacy. Tact is necessary in personnel relationships. Teachers should be 
able to work nicely with others and hurt few. 

Equality. This means an equal right to develop as much as possible in ac- 
cordance with one’s aptitudes and opportunities. A cornerstone in our 
democratic society. 

Freedom. Applies to religion, speech, bodily movement, political beliefs, and 
educational opportunities. 

Gradual Adjustment. Changes should be made slowly in a democracy. One 
must crawl mentally before he walks. Go easy, but surely ahead. 

Leadership. This is a function of the group, not solely of the teacher. 

Legality. Laws and desirable social customs should be observed. 

Participation. Students should be encouraged to share in all phases of the 
educational program. Community participation is basal, too. 

Patience. A fundamental principle of human relationships. 

Profit from Criticism. Democratic societies profit from the interest and ideas 
of experts. We should constantly seek the reactions of others and heed 
them even when they are adverse. 

Realism. Students should have first-hand contacts with life, and not try to 
learn it all from textbooks, pictures, and film strips. 

Safety. Protection of life, feelings, morals, property, etc. 

Sincerity. Only sincere people can win a following in a democracy. 

Socialization. All procedures must be socialized in order to help students learn 
how to win friends, develop poise, and become otherwise socially competent. 

Vocational Efficiency. Suitable vocational adjustment is one of the most im- 
portant requirements for mental health or happiness. 
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Wholesome Atmosphere or Environment. All contacts with life should be 
beneficial or educational. 

Worthy Use of Leisure. Machines are displacing hands so rapidly that more 
emphasis must be given to leisure activities. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES FOR TEACHERS 


Application. Experiences (subject matter) should be of significance to the 
present, known, self, and contemporary life. 

Association. Teachers should try to help students relate the new to the old, 
past with the present; similarities and contrasts. 

Capitalization of Basic Sources of Action. These are curiosity, altruism, social 
approval, sensory-motor urges, gregariousness, collection, construction, de- 
velopment of ideas, rivalry, and emotional responses from adventure. The 
teacher who does not move constantly in terms of these psychological fac- 
tors is as foolish as the Indians who did not use the rich soil. 

Clear Orientation. Teachers should help pupils get their bearings with respect 
to aims and methods at all times. Far too little attention is paid to these 
in traditional schools. 

Circular Response. Good feelings between the leader and the group; a mutual 
exchange. 

Compensations. The urge to excell in something in order to cover up. 

Concomitant Outcomes. Learning is never single. The organism changes 
or learns as a whole in terms of the total situation. New insights, powers, 
habits, interests, behaviour patterns, knowledges, skills, appreciations, atti- 
tudes, releases, and inspirations are the major types of outcomes or 
learnings. 

Concreteness. Educators should use major examples, illustrations, audio-visual 
aids, stories, graphs, charts, outlines, etc., in order to be concrete and in- 
teresting. 

Conditioning. This is a phase of learning which too often is neglected. 

Creative Expression. The organism is always trying to find means to satisfy 
its urges for creation or expression. We must observe the conditions 
favorable for creation and originality. 

Dramatization. Ideas, concepts, episodes, principles, traits, facts, etc., should 
be dramatized. 

Enthusiasm. Genuine interest is catching. 

Exploration. All activities should be exploratory to a greater or less degree. 
Children certainly should have copious chances to try many things to 
determine their interests and capacities. 

Follow Through. Functionalism may be thought of as the modern concept 
of transfer of training. It is as necessary to follow through in education 
as in golf. 

Frontal Attack. This principle applies particularly to the social science prob- 
lems. Deal directly with social problems rather than approach them 
historically or chronologically. 

Generalization. Moving from the specific to the general is also an aspect of 
transfer of training and is closely related to application. 

Guidance. Students should be helped to set up desirable goals in such major 
areas as education, vocation, health, moral life, social adjustments, further 
educational opportunities, and recreation. This is an integral part of 

the educational process though and not a specialized function. 
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Humor. This is necessary as an emotional outlet or release. Students love a 
little humor. 

Health. Both mental and physical health conditions should be met. 

Identification. Students should accept values, objectives, and procedures as 
their own, if desirable results are to be obtained. 

Individual Differences. Every human being differs from every other one and 
should be so treated. 

Inspiration. The leader who does not inspire occasionally is failing. 

Integration. One of the most popular of modern educational concepts. Ac- 
tivities should be organized in terms of organic wholes or should fit 
together. Opposed to departmentalization and early specialization. 

intrinsic Motivation. Experiences should provide their own reward with no 
need for motivation by prizes, marks, and threats of failure. 

Learn by Doing. The good teacher does nothing which the pupils can do. 

Maturation. The developmental pattern must always be considered. Time 
alone will “teach” many things if only given an opportunity. 

Moderation. Aristotle’s golden mean of nothing in excess and nothing in 
defect. Avoid extremes. 

Multiple Approach. Problems or ideas should be approached from many dif- 
ferent angles in order to insure better understanding. 

Positive Suggestion. Pupils should think in terms of success. 

Purposeful Activity. Experiences should be meaningful and meet the pupil's 
needs, experiences, interests, and way of life. 

Rationalization. Teachers should help pupils avoid this tendency. 

Redintegration. The tendency of part to bring up the whole of a previous 
experience should be understood by teachers. 

Reflective Thinking. Pupils should learn how to think by thinking carefully 
in connection with all of their activities. The problem attack or method 
should be used extensively. Tools of research ought to be developed—out- 
lining, developing bibliographies, making careful notes, preparing anecdotes, 
library technique, interviewing, observing, etc. 

Repetition. This is necessary in the case of difficult concepts, skills, and 
knowledges. Student purposing, however, should be assured. 

Satisfaction. This is the keynote to habit formation. 

Security. Social, mental, physical, and other fears should be eliminated. 

Self-control. Independence and control of and by self should be fostered all 
of the time. 

Summarization. This is highly necessary but not as mechanical as might be 
implied by noting typical atomistic lesson plans. Students should sum- 
marize. 

Total Personality Development. The individual should grow and develop from 
within as a whole, not be a lop-sided or overspecialized person. 

Unselfishness. This is the design of the good life and should be observed 
constantly in good educational situations. 

Use of Community Resources. Education is an on-going, continuous process. 
All of the facilities and situations in the home, school, and community 
should be observed and utilized. 
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TOBE 


By STELLA GENTRY SHARPE 
Profusely illustrated by Charles Farrell 


The story of a little colored boy told for children and 
illustrated with over fifty photographs showing Tobe and 
his brothers and sisters in all the varied activities of a small 
Southern farm. They pick strawberries, blackberries, peaches, 
wild grapes; they harvest peanuts, sweet potatoes, tomatoes; 
they make molasses; they find a bee tree. They take care 
of their baby chicks and play with their pet goat; they ride 
the pigs, play ghost on Hallowe’en, and see Santa Claus. 

The author wrote the book for a little colored boy who 
said, “I want to read about nice colored children who talk 
right, not funny ones like Popcorn.” Her manuscript came 
to her publishers over three years ago. Since then they have 
been working on the problem of getting natural, lifelike 
photographs of a group of colored children in a great variety 
of activities. They believe that they have succeeded and that 
Mr. Farrell has captured the happy spirit of work and play, 
the truth and the humor, embodied in the text. Both vo- 
cabulary and sentence structure have been kept as simple as 
possible, and although not graded rigidly to any one level, 
it should be read easily by children in the earlier grades. 

128 pages. Size 714” x 1014". $1.00 


Discount to schools 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
































Industrial Education Column 
Conducted by G. W. CoccIn 





A Program in Industrial Education—Diversified 
Occupations 


HE PRESENT demand for Vocational Education in our 
"T high schools has brought about two problems for school offi- 
cials. First, what courses should be offered; second, how can ade- 
quate equipment and instruction be secured. 

To the first question the answer is apparently simple as a sur- 
vey can be made to determine the employment opportunities in 
the school district. When this information has been secured, how- 
ever, it will show that at least twenty-five types of training will 
be required to meet the demand for an adequate program. These 
data mean that the solution of the second problem is impossible, 
as such a program would more than double the high school cost 
for equipment and instruction. 

School officials sense the situation but pressure from the patrons 
to “give courses that will help the boy make a living” usually 
results in establishing a general shop where woodwork and a little 
metalwork is started. A few schools in the larger cities may add 
auto mechanics and printing. 

The 58 trade department in North Carolina high schools offer 
boys the following variety: 

auto mechanics 

bricklaying 

carpentry and cabinet making 

machine shop 

metal working 

printing. 
Only two schools in the State offer more than two of the above 
trades, so the majority of our high school students are getting very 
little training in school shops for the work they will do. 

The solution is Diversified Occupations for North Carolina 
schools as well as schools in other states. This is a form of part- 
time education. It involves a cooperative arrangement between 
the commercial and industrial enterprises of the community and 
the high school. The commercial and industrial shops furnish 
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part-time employment to students during school hours. Through 
this employment the students learn the manipulative part of the 
job under actual working conditions. 

The school facilities are used to furnish the technical subject 
material related to the job being learned.’ The schools provide a 
qualified coordinator who supervises the pupils in their study of 
related technical information. This coordinator also visits at regu- 
lar intervals the students during their work periods in industry. 
It is his duty to correlate closely the related materials with the kind 
of jobs the pupils do. 

The word “diversified” is used because one coordinator super- 
vises the work and directs the studies in a great variety of occupa- 
tions. In his study room there may be represented as many occupa- 
tional interests as there are students present. Each one is following 
an outline of study especially arranged for the occupation of his 
choice. 

This type of program lends itself very well to many types of 
communities. It makes possible practical training and experience 
in as many occupations of the community as stand ready to coop- 
erate, provided the occupation justifies an extended training pro- 
gram. It makes possible graduation from high school, combined 
with two years of apprenticeship in the occupation of the student’s 
choice. 

It furnishes the student the most helpful preparation for enter- 
ing employment, and often assures full time employment at the 
completion of high school. At the same time it provides employers 
with selected and trained workers. This program of training is 
intended primarily for those boys and girls who plan to enter em- 
ployment upon completion of the high school course. 

At the present time there are eleven programs in operation in 
North Carolina. These programs are in Asheville, Albemarle, 
Charlotte, Durham, Fayetteville, Goldsboro, Greensboro, Raleigh, 
Rocky Mount, Shelby, and Wilmington. In these programs there 
are more than two hundred regular high school boys and girls em- 
ployed for at least three hours during the school day in studying 
materials related to the occupation at which they are working. 


There are sixty different occupations pursued. Some of those 
on the list are as follows: air conditioning, automobile mechanics, 
baking, bookkeeping, cabinet making, carpentry, dry cleaning, 
electrical repairing, interior decorating, industrial chemistry, orna- 
mental iron working, loom fixing, meat cutting, millworking, office 
working, printing, refrigeration, salesmanship, sign painting, weav- 
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ing, welding, window trimming, jewelry repairing, metal working. 
Other interests include neon signs, radio, shipping clerk, and ma- 
chinist. 

This is a type of training program that can be operated at 
little expense to the school. Very little equipment is needed in 
addition to that furnished by industry. The school needs to fur- 
nish text materials and a room fitted with tables, chairs, files, tele- 
phone, and typewriter. The salary of the coordinator is borne 
jointly by the State division of industrial education and the local 
school. 


Some of the advantages of the program are: 


1. Makes possible training where only a‘ few desire it. 

2. Provides training for work on a real job and under real work- 
ing conditions. 

. Provides for a better choice of an occupation. 

. Makes possible apprenticeship while still attending school. 

. Encourages some pupils to remain in school when not inter- 
ested in straight academic work. 

. Makes possible a good form of individual instruction. Each 
can learn at his own rate. 

7. Makes easier the securing of a job upon graduation from 

school. 

8. Offers a type of training that most schools can afford. 

g. Provides an opportunity to bring schools and industry together. 

10. Makes a guidance program more real. 


a or oo 


A bulletin has been prepared on Diversified Occupations by 
Mr. J. Warren Smith, State College, Raleigh, N. C., which gives 
the details of the plan. Those interested may secure a copy on 
request. 





English Column 


Conducted by PREsTON C. FARRAR 





Aims of the Teaching of Literature, II 


N LAST month’s issue I presented for the reader’s consideration 
I a list of apparently legitimate aims in the teaching of literature 
in high schools, and discussed one aim which many teachers, if 
we may judge their attitude from their usual class practice, seem 
to regard as most important—that of increasing the pupil’s knowl- 
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edge of the content of certain books. I suggested, by implication 
at least, that this was a relatively unimportant aim and described 
a frequently used plan by which it may be confined within rea- 
sonable limits and most of the class time saved for more important 
purposes. 

What are the more important purposes of the teaching of lit- 
erature? In much of what has been written on the subject in 
recent years you will look in vain for a clear statement of aims. 
In the elaborate Experience Curriculum issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English one might expect to find a full 
discussion of the large ends to be sought in teaching literature. 
But about the only purpose that emerges from that volume is the 
re-creation of life situations. That seems to be the be-all and 
the end-all of the teaching of literature and of everything else. 
This confusion of ends and means does not help us. 

If, however, we inquire of a great many experienced and 
thoughtful teachers, those who for years have made the class in 
literature a stimulating and fruitful experience, those who have 
learned to do their own thinking and are not “blown about by 
every wind of fashionable doctrine,” I think we shall find a satis- 
factory answer to our question. I am confident that the majority 
of these really good teachers would say that the most essential 
purpose of the teaching of literature is to develop in pupils the 
habit of reading good books. But whether they would or not, 
it ought to be evident to any one who thinks the problem through 
that this aim should stand first because nearly all other aims de- 
pend upon it, because it furnishes the necessary condition for 
their attainment in any large and continuous way. 

The small number of books read in the high school course can 
do little more than start the work of accomplishing the other aims. 
But the teacher of literature should have long views. He should 
be educating not for a few adolescent years alone, but for life. 
His main purpose should be to develop habits that will themselves 
continue the educative process as long as his pupils live. 

If our pupils do not read or read nothing worth while after 
they leave our classes, there can be no continuity in the attainment 
of any of the desirable aims of reading as a life process, and all 
or nearly all of the influences which we claim are exerted by the 
subject will cease to affect their lives and conduct. If they do not 
acquire the habit of reading good books, it matters little whether 
they are able to understand them or not. They may carry away 
with them from the high school a little more knowledge of books, 
of life, of human character, of the physical world, a little more 
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appreciation of beauty or of noble ideals and moral standards, a 
little more ability to think about the ideas expressed in books. 
But if they have not acquired the habit of going back to the source 
where all of these influences may be constantly renewed and 
strengthened, it is very doubtful how lasting the influences of their 
high school reading will be. And on the other hand, if we do 
succeed in establishing that habit, we can feel sure that our work 
will perpetuate and multiply itself. 

Closely associated with establishing the habit of reading good 
books is the development of new intellectual interests. In fact, 
in some cases they may mean practically the same thing; in others 
the work of the English class may result in turning the pupil’s read- 
ing interests to entirely new fields. 

Establishing the habit of reading good literature involves, as 
necessary means to that end, what is an important end in itself— 
developing the pupil’s capacity to enjoy what is good. For it is 
not to be expected that normal young people are going to form 
the habit of reading what they do not enjoy. And developing that 
capacity implies the presence or the development of the ability to 
distinguish good from poor; that is, to appreciate, in the true sense 
of the word. 

There is no necessary virtue in the reading habit itself. I have 
known young ladies who read three or four novels every week of 
the school year and a good many more a week in vacation time— 
nothing but novels and most of them of pretty poor quality. It is 
a serious question whether such a practice does not do more harm 
than good to the readers. But it offers one advantage to the 
teacher: it gives something to build on. It shows a habit estab- 
lished, which needs merely to be guided and improved; whereas 
the boy who does not like to read at all and never reads a book 
unless he has to, presents a much more difficult problem to the 
teacher. 

It seems surprising that some of the authors who have written 
on the teaching of English have given little attention to the im- 
portance of this aim. In one instance there is the apparent as- 
sumption that pupils will read good books anyway. Communities 
differ greatly in this respect. There are, or at least there have 
been, secondary schools in which a fairly large proportion of the 
pupils seem to have acquired the habit of reading good books 
before entering the senior high school. But they have come from 
homes in which there are many books and in which the reading 
and discussion of books is a family habit. 
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In such families children have often learned to love books at 
their mothers’ knees before they themselves have learned to read. 
Perhaps the author referred to above had taught in such a school. 
But the relative, if not the actual, number of pupils coming from 
such families has greatly decreased in recent years. Or to put it 
differently, with the immense increase in high school attendance 
that has taken place within the last forty years, the number of 
pupils coming from homes in which there is little reading has 
grown enormously. It is the presence of these pupils that makes 
the development of the reading habit such an important part of 
the teacher’s work. 

In some other writings on the teaching of English it seems to 
be implied that the teacher is concerned only with the books in 
the high school course and with what he can teach through them, 
instead of using them as gateways to the Kings’ Treasuries’ of 
which Ruskin writes. One result that is all too likely to follow 
such an attitude is the unwillingness of the pupil to read any 
books except those in the course of study, a state of mind which 
is sometimes the outgrowth of a positive distaste for what he has 
read. 

As this paper deals with aims rather than methods, I cannot 
now discuss with any fullness the ways by which the teacher may 
help pupils to establish the reading habit. One fundamental 
suggestion, however, I wish to make: the teacher must build grad- 
ually from the plane of the pupils’ appreciation and not disre- 
gard but work with and use the natural interests that they al- 
ready have. This applies both to his comments on their tastes 
and especially to the books he recommends for their reading. A 
high-brow attitude in the teacher is fatal. It is a tragic fact that 
thousands of children have been turned away from what might 
have become “the realms of gold” for them by the well-meant 
but unwise direction or advice of those who should have led 
them into “many goodly states and kingdoms” of the mind. It 
may even be our good fortune that young John Keats had no 
teacher of literature to direct his reading. 

Teachers who would be interested in a detailed discussion of 
how to develop the reading habit should read the excellent chap- 
ter on that topic in T. C. Blaisdell’s Ways to Teach English. a 
book, by the way, which is well worth any English teacher’s hav- 
ing. It is published by Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


(To be continued) 


1 Sesame and Lilies, Lecture I. 

















Some Significant Research Studies 
ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 


Professor of Education in Extension 
University of North Carolina 


HE PURPOSE of these research abstracts and articles is two- 
Tivia. One aim is to provide for those engaged in secondary 
education a few significant pieces of research whose findings may 
enable them to improve and advance the educational work of 
their schools. The second aim is to stimulate additional inves- 
tigations and service studies in the schools through pointing out 
certain problems and needs, indicating the techniques and pro- 
cedures which have been used elsewhere in arriving at the solu- 
tion of such problems. 

Brief abstracts of some valuable studies which have been car- 
ried out in the fields of administration, organization, and the ma- 
terials and methods of secondary education will be featured. Oc- 
casionally a comprehensive investigation, analyzed in sufficient 
detail to reveal the techniques of definition and research, may be 
published. 


BrieF DiGEsts OF SELECTED INVESTIGATIONS 


1. Improved Reading Ability of High School Seniors. H. C. 
Davis (California Journal of Secondary Education, Volume 
XII, pp. 424-429). Courtesy of Educational Abstracts No. 558, 
June, 1938. 

The purpose of this investigation was to discover the effect of 
a special weekly period of guidance and instruction in remedial 
reading for high school students. The experimental group was 
composed of sixty-nine unselected seniors. The students in the 
control group were equivalent with respect to reading scores, in- 
telligence quotients, age and grade placement. At the beginning 
of the study the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A, was admin- 
istered to both groups. 

The control group continued their customary reading activi- 
ties which consisted of assignments, the reading of The Weekly 
News Review, accompanied by certain suggestions from the teacher 
for the improvement of their reading abilities. 

The experimental group was given instruction in specific ways 
of improving their reading ability during one period each week, 
for seventeen weeks. Individual guidance in terms of their diag- 
nosed needs, as revealed by a study of their eye movements, an 
appraisal of their reading test scores and needed adaptations in 
materials and procedures in terms of their abilities, was given. 
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Readings, discussions, experiments, graphs, and student-teacher 
conferences were interspersed between practice sessions. A rhyth- 
mic auditory pacer was used in some of the practice sessions. When 
given Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Test at the end of sev- 
enteen weeks, the experimental group had an increase in their 
reading rate of almost twenty-five per cent over the original score 
and an increase in comprehension of about thirty per cent. 

The gain in the rate of silent reading, on the average, was 
equal to the normal gain made by a student in a three-year period. 
The gain made in comprehension would take the average pupil 
over two years. 

2. Teacher Participation in School Administration 

Democratic administration of school personnel insists that each 
child, teacher, and member of the building staff be treated as a 
person and not as a cog in a machine. Effective administration 
of the program consists of a deliberate induction of the personnel 
into a democratic way of life. 

Its function is to create conditions which enable individuals 
and groups to carry on their own activities at their own best ca- 
pacity, with intelligent reference to others, in order to bring about 
co-operative thinking and planning of all interests for the common 
good. Good administration provides the conditions which re- 
lease the potential energy and ability of teachers for improved 
teaching and learning. 

Woods in “Education,” June, 1938, states that teacher partici- 
pation in school management would humanize it, would make it 
closer to the needs of the classroom, and would free the princi- 
pal's time for cultivating classroom contacts. A wise principal 
will make frequent use of teacher committees in solving problems 
and in meeting school needs. 

Other possible advantages of democratic teacher participation 
are the stimulating of interest, initiative, creative thought and 
activity, confidence and the arousing of a sense of belongingness 
and of school morale. Difficulties in the way of such a program 
are the professional immaturity of some teachers and the lack of 
techniques for the effective directing of teachers in such work. 

In a questionnaire study involving 89 superintendents in the 
Middle West, Zimmerman found that a considerable number of 
school systems gave teachers full responsibility for disciplining 
and promoting pupils and for the management of extra-curricular 
activities. The instances in which teachers had full responsibility 
in other aspects of administration were comparatively few. In 
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many cases teachers were permitted to serve on committees, but 
in the majority of cases teachers were either granted no partici- 
pation or were restricted to making suggestions. 


3. Parents’ Evaluations of cur Secondary Schools. Dwight L. 
Arnold. Educational Research Bulletin, Volume XVI, No. 6, 
October 6, 1937. Pp. 156. 

A study to determine which phases of educational effort and 
purpose were considered by parents to be of most worth for the 
best and fullest development of their children was undertaken 
in Lakewood, Ohio. One hundred sixty parents responded, giv- 
ing their judgment, in rank order, of the value of each of the 
twenty-two items submitted. 

For comparison purposes the parents were divided into three 
groups, one of which was made up of fathers and mothers, while 
the other two were composed of mothers only. 

The composite rankings in importance of secondary school 
purposes follow: (1) the development of thinking ability; (2) 
poise and self confidence; (3) the ability to get along well with 
others; (4) increased skill in the use of English; (5) improvement 
of the pupils’ health; (6) the development of good work habits 
and (7) the inculcating of good manners and of social considera- 
tion for others. In the mid-group of rankings from numbers 8 
to 15 were the following items: the development of personality, 
of social vision, of ideals and purposes, improved skill in spelling, 
better vocational guidance, wider reading, the development of 
leadership and improved achievement in arithmetic. 

The lowest seven items in ranking were: knowledge of cur- 
rent events, intelligent recognition and criticism of propaganda, 
understanding of history and geography, high scores on mental 
age, ability in Latin, high marks on school subjects and the abil- 
ity to read French and German. 

In comparing these rankings made by the whole group, with 
those of the group in which many fathers were included, the fol- 
lowing outstanding differences are noted: the formation of valu- 
able ideals and purposes and the ability to recognize and deal 
effectively with propaganda are ranked considerably higher by 
fathers, while training in good manners is rated lower. The 
rankings in general seem to indicate that parents are vitally in- 
terested in the all-round development of their children, as spe- 
cific subject matter skills are given less emphasis than are physi- 
cal, social, and personality qualities. 
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Another phase of the investigation sought to discover parents’ 
opinions of the degree of responsibility resting upon the home 
and the school for the attainment of the 22 purposes. The data 
indicate that these parents expect the school to carry a large 
share of the responsibility for the development of these objec- 
tives. Taking the average for all items, the percentage of par- 
ents assigning responsibility to the school exclusively for the de- 
velopment of certain items is 38%, to the school and home to- 
gether, 42%, and to the home alone, 20%. In only 3 of the 22 
items did more than half of the parents feel that the major re- 
sponsibility lay with the home. These items were the improve- 
ment of the child’s health, training in good manners, and the 
development of personality. 


Helpful Hints 


The following list consists of selected articles from other edu- 
cational magazines which treat some special topic or pertinent sub- 
ject of interest to principals, superintendents, and teachers. 

The Editor suggests that the reader might check through these 
for general information and to see if one or more invite his atten- 
tion to aid in some special activity or interest which he would like 
to develop in his school. If the ones you want are not available 
in your professional library, or among staff members, a sample copy 
might be secured, or purchased, from the publisher. 

1. “Before the Horse is Stolen.” John S. Mount. School Execu- 

tive. 58: 18-19. February, 1939. 

Sets forth general principles for handling the accounting of extra-curricular 
and student body funds and gives several sample forms for practical use. 
Should be helpful to principals or teachers in charge of the management of 
such funds in the school. 

2. “What Does the Small Town Offer.” Everett H. Fixley. School 

Executive. 58: 12-14. February, 1939. 

Outlines the opportunities for a lifetime of service by a superintendent or 
principal in a small community. It balances the disadvantages with the ad- 
vantages of such positions in towns and villages. Thoughtful and stimulating 
article for village principals and superintendents. 

3. “The Activities Period in the Daily Schedule.” Fred B. Dixon. 

The American School Board Journal. 98: 28. February, 1939. 


Mr. Dixon answers the question frequently asked by high school principals: 
How can I schedule extra-curricular activities on school time? 


4. “The Gifted Student and His Academic Environment.” Lewis 
M. Terman. School and Society. 49: 65-73. January 21, 1939. 


In this article Dr. Terman reviews his study of gifted children, summarizing 
some recent data which were gathered in a follow-up study of these students 
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who are now mature men and women. Dr. Terman also points out some 
significant findings regarding gifted students from the Carnegie Foundation 
Study of 49 colleges in Pennsylvania. 

This article will be of interest to anyone engaged in either public school 
or college teaching who would like to adapt the school program to the needs 
of superior children. 


5. “Measuring Teaching Load.” Kenneth W. Eells. The Nation’s 
Schools. 23: 49-51. February, 1939. 
In this article the author explains the use of the Douglass teaching load 


formula for high school teachers, as used in the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. 


6. “Les Nouvelles Tendances dans l’Enseignement des Langues 
Vivantes 4 la Fin de 1938.” Louis Lnadré. The French Re- 
view. XII: 195-208. January, 1939. 

An up-to-the-minute account of modern language instruction, especially 


in the secondary schools, in France. Also contains a brief account of the 
requirements for teacher certification in modern languages. 
7. “Emotional Weather.” Daniel A. Prescott. The Educational 

Record. 20: 96-106. January, 1939. 

Pointing out that “the emotional climate in our schools lacks friendliness 
and other desirable characteristics,” the author suggests that such an “emo- 
tional climate” is inevitable so long as the school curriculum is out of step 
with the normal process of human growth and development. This article 
should be of particular interest to teachers and administrators because it em- 
phasizes the influence of instructional materials and methods on the mental 
health of children. 


8. “School Tours.” Circular No. 177, January, 1939. United 

States Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

This circular reports a survey of tours and excursions for pupils in public 
school. It shows that at least 39 school systems of those studied have conducted 
excursions lasting at least one full day and participated in by a considerable 
number of high-school pupils. 

The circular reports the duration of the tours, destinations, participation 
of pupils, method of transportation, distances traveled, overnight accommoda- 
tions, and the method of financing. 


g. “The Humor of the High School Graduate.” Julian Aronson. 

The Clearing House. 13: 261-264. January, 1939. 

A large Brooklyn high school sent 1100 questionnaires to its graduates to 
find out what they thought of the training they had received and how they 
were getting along. Mr. Aronson presents some of the more interesting replies 
in this article. 

10. “Tests that Teach.” Angela M. Broening. Baltimore Bulletin 

of Education. 16: 97-106. November-December, 1938. 

A clear-cut exposition of a plan for using diagnostic tests which is followed 
in a Baltimore high school. The article is accompanied by diagnostic sheets 


and an interesting discussion of practical procedures in using the results of 
testing in teaching. 
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Books for Classroom Use 


Ornamental Typewriting. Grorce A. FLANAGAN. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Company. 1938. Pp. 113. $1.00. 


This treatise is designed to familiarize the typist with the possibilities of 
the typewriter in adding aesthetic touches to otherwise drab typewritten pages. 

The many illustrations of borders and designs should prove to be of great 
help to the teacher of typewriting or to the stenographer called upon to 
mimeograph programs, announcements, and such. The discussions and illus- 
trations on paragraph set-ups should be of particular interest to those who 
have charge of setting up sales letters and advertising matter. 

The good counsel the author gives should prove an inspiration to all typing 
students to do more attractive work. —ATHLEIN BENTON. 


Methods and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences. Davin 
F. Mitter and GLenn W. Braypes. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1938. Pp. xii + 435. $3.50. 


This volume is designed as a text and source book for teachers in-training 
and in-service. 

Part I is devoted to principles and classroom methods. It is excellently 
written, good in teaching philosophy, and generally stimulating. Part II deals 
with preparation and uses of classroom materials. 

Although the authors had in mind, as users of this book, teachers in 
grades “ranging from junior high school to junior college,” it seems probable 
that its greatest usefulness will be found at the higher end of this range, 
except for a few favored schools. Only such institutions will (a) be organized 
to allow teachers sufficient time for the extended techniques and collecting 
trips suggested; (b) have laboratories uninvaded by classes in other subjects; 
(c) have stockrooms sufficiently equipped for such individual laboratory work; 
and (d) funds to procure extra equipment whenever a project calls for them. 

Of the limitations under which the average high school science teacher 
has to carry on work—limitations of pupil mentality as well as of physical 
surroundings—these authors, like most instructors whose work is constantly 
at college level, seem to have an incomplete realization. —CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Visites Nocturnes. ‘TRIstAN BERNARD (edited by Arthur G. 
Bovée). New York: Harper & Bros. 1938. Pp. 307. $1.00. 


This is an intriguing mystery story for second year reading. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter are found “expressions idiomatiques” which help facili- 
tate the reading of the chapter. Words and expressions of more than common 
difficulty are translated in footnotes. 

This story is highly recommended for rapid reading in the latter part of 
the second year. —Huco Gipvz. 
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Chez les Francais: A Reader for Elementary or Intermediate Stu- 
dents. A. Bapet (edited by Thomas R. Palfrey and William 
C. Holbrook). Pp. vii + 157. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. New 
York. 1937. $1.25. 


The first paragraph of the “Foreword” of this book will best give an 
idea of this very carefully edited reader of 157 pages. 

“Written by a Frenchman with a keen sense of humor who had lived 
and taught for some years in England, the following text has much to recom- 
mend it as a reader for first and second year classes. The humor is authentic 
and sprightly; the French is familiar and idiomatic; and the subject matter 
affords a welcome relief from the stereotyped travelogue.” 

In the exercises the editors have limited themselves to two types: questions 
to be answered in French, and English sentences to be translated into French. 
The first are especially recommended for high schools. —Huco Gipvz. 


Books for Professional Use 
City School Administrative Controls. JrssE B. SEARs. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1938. Pp. xviii + 281. 
$2.50. 


The author, for many years Professor of Education at Stanford University, 
undertakes in this book an exposition of the principles and techniques of 
control in city school systems, particularly from the angle of legal control 
and paper regulations. 

Successively, the author considers: the problem of school control; board 
regulations and special legislative control through budget making and the 
financial record system; and pupil management controls. The chapter on 
“A Book of Rules and Regulations” is exceptionally well done. 

As a technical treatise, it serves an excellent purpose for administrators 
in larger schools and for students of educational administration in general. 


ROBEN J. MAASKE. 


Principles of Democratic Education. WILLIAM Bruce. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xvi + 382. $2.50. 


The purpose of this book is to help those students and teachers who desire 
to orient their educational procedures, and thereby strengthen the democratic 
way of life in their schools and communities to see more clearly certain 
fundamental principles that are involved. 

Part I introduces the reader to the nature of the conflicts underlying much 
of the confusion about democracy and its schools. Part II deals with the 
resolution of certain conflicts arising out of changes in the psychological view- 
points and methods of school practice. Part III presents various aspects of 
the democratic outlook or philosophy of life and education, concluding with 
an emphasis upon the individual’s social experience as the source and text 
of the democratic way of life. 

The thinking and writing underlying the philosophy of life and education 
evidenced in the discussions in this book show the strong influence upon the 
author of John Dewey and Boyd H. Bode. —A, J. PARKHURST. 
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Psychology for Business and Industry. HERBERT Moore (edited 
by J. F. Dashiell). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1939. Pp. xi + 527. $4.00. 


This book introdures the reader to those aspects of personnel problems in 
business and industry to which psychology has given, or can give, a contribu- 
tion. 

It discusses actual present-day practices in most types of businesses, as well 
as recent experimental developments in this field. Constructive suggestions 
are offered for each phase of the problem dealt with, and the practice is 
described which closely approximates satisfaction in industry and harmony 
with the latest developments in psychology. 

Supervisors and directors of guidance, guidance counselors, and homeroom 
teachers in secondary schools should find a wealth of material in this book 
which will give a broad background in the knowledge of the problems those 
young men and women will face who plan to take positions in business and 
industry. —A. J. PARKHURST. 


True Confessions of a Ph.D. Carrott ATKINsON. Edinboro 
(Pennsylvania): Edinboro Educational Press. 1939. Pp. 869. 
50 cents. 
This little volume contains a delightfully frank and interesting “post- 
diluvian” account of the trials, tribulations, and joys of a determined “would- 


be” scholar on the march for the coveted Ph.D. degree. It will be enjoyed 
by Ph.D.’s—both prospective and present. —RoseEn J. MAASKE. 





Health Material for Teachers 


An excellent leaflet, “Health Materials for Teachers,” is avail- 
able free from the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It lists free and inexpensive pamphlets and books 
in health education. 
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